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Greenwicn is of manifold celebrity : 
its splendid Hospital, Park, and Ob- 
servatory entitle it to such note; and 
Londoners cannot well spare its Fair 
from the curtailed calendar of their 
suburban festivals. Neither ie the ar- 
chitecture of the Churches of Green- 
wich to be passed over by sight-seeing 
visiters ; and the last. built of these forms 
the subject of the present Engraving. 
This elegant and pleasing edifice may 
regarded as one of the best speci- 
mens of the adaptation of Grecian archi- 
tecture to the purposes of a church. 


The ground plan is divided into a nave, 

in the usual form of a parallelogram, 

with a chancel at the east end, and a 
Vou. xvi. 





series of lobbies and a portico at the 
—_ extremity. The body of the 
church is not di d into nave and 
aisles, the entire area, with the excep- 
tion of a transverse portion at the west 
end, separated from the rest by two 
piers, being open. 

The superstructure is built of a clean 
white brick, with stone dressings, and 
the tower and portico are also construct- 
ed of the latter material. The west 
front is ornamented with a tetra-style 
portico of the Ionian Ionic order, raised 
on a flight of steps, and covered with 
a pediment; inthe returns the epistyles 
are received on ante attached to the 
wall of the church, and the — is 
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surmounted by a blocking course. The 
main building behind the portico is di- 
vided into three portions—z. e. a centre 
flanked by lobbies ; in the centre por- 
tion are three lintelled entrances; the 
principal, which is in the middle, is 
crowned with an entablature, in which 
is inserted a square slab or tablet, bear- 
ing a Calvary cross in relief. Imme- 
diately over this doorway is seen a com- 
position of sculpture, representing the 
two tables of the Law borne by an angel. 
The ceiling of the portico is unorna- 
mented; the lobbies have arched win- 
dows on the fronts, and are finished é 
antis, and in elevation with ‘an entabla- 
ture continued from the er At 
the sides of this front, and forming small 
wings, are low walls with false entrances, 
apparently leading to a cemetery, which 
give additional breadth and value to the 
facade. The doors are oak, ornamented 
with Calvary crosses, and inscribed— 
‘6 PER CRUCEM SsOLVIMUR,’’ and the 
piers are surmounted by urns. The 
tower rises from behind the centre of 
the portico, from a-low attic answering 
in breadth to the central division of the 
front ; it is made into two stories, square 
in plan, and composed of a plinth, and 
superstructure ; the lower story is solid, 


ornamented with antz in groups of three . 


at the angles, and crowned with a sim- 
ple entablature ; in each face is a lin- 
telled opening, filled in with weather 
boards. This story is surmounted by an 
attic. The pedestal of the upper story 
is pierced with the clock dials ; and the 
superstructure is open. At the angles 
are piers, each composed of an anta, 
and two attached columns of the irregn- 
lar Corinthian order of the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens. An entablature sur- 
mounted by a parapet, ornamented with 
a series of small arches, finishes the 
elevation. At the angles, by way of 
pinnacles, are square altars with flames. 

The east front in arrangement resem- 
bles the western extremity of the church; 
the chancel answering to the portico. 
In the ends of the walls of the church, 
and also in the extremity of the chancel, 
are blank windows, the flanks of the 
latter having small arched lights. 

The view of the church from the 
south-west, which forms the subject in 
the Engraving, conveys a faithful idea 
of the exterior, which is characterized 
by simplicity and neatness, the architect 
having judiciously reserved his ornament 
for the interior. The tower, however, 
is far from a happy design. It must 
strike every observer as an imitation of 
the pinnacled towers of the old English 
style. As such, it is very deficient in 
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massiveness; on the other hand, it has 
great claims to originality, and widely 
differs from the universal designs of the 
pepper-box genus. At the same time, 
it must in justice to the architect be said, 
that there are less faults in the present 
than in a vast majority of the new 
churches. The interior approaches to 
perfection. The propriety of the deco- 
rations, and the chasteness and elegance 
of the ‘whole arrangements, reflect the 
highest credit on the talents and judg- 
ment of Mr. Basevi, the architect. 

The first stone of this church was laid 
on the )7th of June, 1823, by her Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda ; 
and it was consecrated on the 25th of 
July, 1825. It is calculated to accom- 
modate 1713 persons, of which 645 are 
free sittings. It was built by the parish, 
with the aid of private subscriptions, and 
the grant of 11,0002. from the Royal 
Commissioners.* 


PORTRAITS. 
(From the Spanish.) 
The love-dreams that haunt the young poct 


Are coloured too much by his mind ee 


L 
Acuip of earth, and yet enshrin'd 
With charms that seem of heaven ; 
A beauteous light within the mind, 
To poet’s visions given. 


Thy ringlets cast a gleam of gold 
Over thy biue sparkling eyes, 

As shines the moonbeam o’er the stars, 
Whose path is thro’ the skies. 


No mark of grief is on thy brow, 
Produced by early sin ; 
But loveliness and joy without 
Suggest the thoughts within. 
Thou'rt musing in thy fairy bow’r, 
Aud on thy maiden lute 
Thy white hand rests—its tones have pass", 
And left its spirit mute. 


A calmer brow, and sweeter face 
To earth were he’er assign'd ; 

And rapture breathes in every grace 
Of loveliness with mind. 


i. 
Beautiful the blue sky seemeth, 
Worthy of the spirit’s rest ; 
Bright the summer sunbeam gleameth 
On the land in visions blest. 
Pure and white the mountain’s brow — 
Such are they, and such art thou ! 


When thine eyes awake from slumber, 
When thy voice dissolves in song, 
And thy fairy fingers wander 
Thy lute’s tender chords among— 
Thy polish'd brow is pure and white, 
And thou art beautiful and bright! 


* Abridged from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
November, 1829, 
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Dreams that haunt the youihful pret 
Have their sweetest light from thee,— 
Music wafted by the breezes 
Of a summer night at sea ; 
Sunny cheeks, and forehead white, 
Are thine, my beautiful and briglit! 
Deal. R.A. 


The Cosmopolite. — 


BOOKS APPRECIATED.* 
From the Italian of Gasparo Gozzi. 
(For the Mirror.) 


A BOOKSELLER was one day seated be- 
hind the counter of his shop, and not 
far from him sat a stranger, by whose 
plump appearance, and by a certain ex- 
pression in his florid, pleasant counte- 
nance, it was easy to perceive he had 
not particularly troubled himself with 
study. Quoth the bookseller, bemoaning 
his fate: ** What a life is this ! scarcely 
have I time to swallow in extreme haste 
a mouthful or two, than I am obliged 
to return to this poor cage, and patiently 
await the caprice of the ten thousand 
persons or more who pass this way, 
until it leads some of them to step in 
and buy a book. And when they have 
entered my shop, how many words do 
they waste ere they come to an agree- 
ment. Too dear is this book, and too 
bulky is the other, whilst it seems that 
we poor booksellers are a grasping, 
avaricious race, who make no ceremony 
of fleecing our neighbours, Now, not 
taking into account the money which we 
expend upon paper, nor that which 
goes for the printing and binding of 
books ; we must pay the rent of the 
shop, the rogue who opens and shuts it, 
for the lights which are every evening 
burnt in it, and in short, during the 
year, for a thousand other things. This 
poor body too, condemned never to quit 
One spot, -bound as it were like a slave 
to the oar, must it reckon for nothing ? 
Now, considering the service that we 
booksellers render to mankind, no pro- 
fession ought to meet with such encou- 
ragement as our own. Are not our 
shelves the repositories of those lights, 
and of experience, which guide Poople 
through the darkling tracks of life? 
Do not they abound in all the recrea- 
tions of the mind ?”’ 

Longer might the eloquent bookseller 
have harangued, had not the stranger at 





* The translator of the following essay offers 
it to the readers of the Mirror, mercly as an in- 
genious literary curiosity, believing that few 
persons residing in this enlightened country, 
and capable of enjoying books, as they may be 
enjoyed in England, will be disposed to assent 
to the propositions “ae _— 


this juncture burst out laughing ; where- 
upon the trad remained in mute 
confusion, regarding him, and not di- 
vining the cause of his mirth, since he 
could not imagine how a declamation 
upon matters of the utmost moment to 
him, should be treated as a jest. How- 
ever, when the stranger’s laughter had 
a little subsided, he turned to him, and 
with grave simplicity demanded, “ Have 
I said anything absurd ?’’—‘“ Yes, my 
friend,’’ replied the other, ‘and some 
of the most ridiculous things that ever 
roceeded from the mouth of man: so 
ong as you only quarrelled with your 
fortune, I compassionated you, but 
when you exalted your profession, I 
could not, ag you perceived, restrain my 
laughter.’ The bookseller replied, ‘1 
know not why you should a at 
books, or wherefore you should regard 
them lightly, which are the nutriment 
of the mind, as bread and other viands 
are of the body.’’ “So you fancy,’’ 
answered the stranger, ‘‘ and it is well, 
although yon are ready to die of despair 
at having made choice of this trade ; 
but the cuse is otherwise than you sup- 
pose; listen to me: would you affirm 
that the utility of books is real and ma- 
nifest, could I certainly prove that since 
their introduction ‘into the world, man- 
kind have been much the same as they 
were before, or even worse ?”’ “ Prove 
that,’ replied the bookseller, “ and I’ll 
turn dancing-master at once.”? ‘ You 
say,’? rejoined the stranger, “ that 
books benefit the intellect and soul of 
man, and that so to do is their aim and 
object. Let us see then, in what man- 
ner it has been attained. Since the 
period in which the sciences and fine 
arts have been spread abroad (and 
doubtlessly most liberally are they dis- 
pensed by books) people have been di- 
vided into two classes, the learned, and 
the illiterate. Hence originates the ma- 
levolence borne by one class towards the 
other, that innate animosity which never 
existed when everybody lived, as one 
may say, in the agreeable darkness of 
ignorance. Is it likely, with this con- 
tinual discord in the bosoms of the living, 
that there should be peace in the world ? 
Yes, even this might be patiently en- 
dured were life bettered, in at least any 
other respect. I am vexed, that owing 
to an aversion which I always felt to- 
wards books, I cannot now adduce in 
evidence of my opinion various states 
and ages of the world ; but this I may 
safely assert, in = of all the volumes 
at present ours, there are wars I under- 
stand, as there were of old, and men 
butcher each other now, much as they 
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did formerly ; and little does it avail, 
that they do so under better laws and a 
better discipline than before. As to me- 
dical works, do we see that men die at 
a more advanced age than formerly ? 
Continually are law books printed, and 
yet only to become more perplexing. 
Would you know why? We have al- 
ready received from heaven a sufficient 
knowledge of things which are most 
essential to us. This evening the sun 
will set, we shall leave off work and go 
to our repose ; to-morrow it will rise, 
and we shall resume our labour. In the 
Spring we shall sow, in the Summer and 
Autumn, reap; Winter will follow, when 
we shall think of shelter. This was the 
knowledge of which we had need,—it 
was essential, useful; for the rest, it 
overburdens the brain, makes volumes 
without end, and ourselves little short 
of fools! These are the advantages of 
books, and they possess some others, of 
which for brevity’s sake, I forbear to 
speak; but how? If they have not 
benefited men in one way, surely they 
have had some influence over manners, 
and ameliorated them? Yes! I think 
I see them kissing, and embracing each 
other with heartfelt sincerity, and those 
who can do it, rendering quick and 
affectionate succour to the afflicted. I 
see, since the introduction of books in 
every place, the reigning influence of 
meekness, goodness of heart, sincerity, 
friendship, and the other charities of 
life. I see every one in singleness of 
heart confiding in others, without fear 
of being himself deceived, and without 
the intention of deceiving. And truly, 
these things ought thus to be, since so 
many have examined the springs of con- 
duct, so clearly defined the nature of 
virtue, the passions, reason, &c., and 
so minutely recorded their observations, 
that he who is not virtuous condemns 
himself.’’ 

The bookseller, wearied and con- 
founded, here interposed, “ I believe 
that you are bantering,”’ saidhe. “I 
bantering !”’ exclaimed the stranger. 
** Can you not see with your own eyes, 
how amicable, pacific, meek, and ho- 
nourable the world has become, since 
the introduction of libraries and books ?”’ 
“‘ For myself,”’ answered the other, “ I 
cannot pretend to say, that I do see 
what you mention; but’’—‘ What!” 
interrupted the stranger, “ would you 
also satirize ?—but hold, I have chat- 
tered here too long: sell me a book.”’ 
«¢ Which ?’’ —“ I intend to compensate 
you for the time I have made you lose, 
and shali spend eight “re ; give me which 
you will, I care not for one book more 
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than for another.’’? “* Here is one.’’— 
« And here are eight good sound Jire. 
Adieu.”’ 

I have written this dialogue, of which 
T was an auditor, and may observe, that 
to it, I have added nothing of my own; 
and pleasant was it to behold the book- 
seller, who remained so full of confu- 
sion and thought, that he might easily 
then have been persuaded to relinquish 
his calling. So I comforted him, say- 
ing, “ What signifies it to you whether 
books please or not? From time to 
time you sell them, and at the close of 
the year find yourself alive and well. 
See you not, that the stranger himself, 
who so severely censured them, has 
bought one ? and what concern is it of 
yours, whether he purchased from civi- 
lity or any other motive, so Jong as you 
have pocketed the money? Consider 
how many purchasers of books come to 
your shop through mere caprice; one 
from having heard a work much com- 
mended ; one for the estimation in which 
he holds the author ; some for one rea- 
son, and some for another. Therefore, 
continue your trade, confiding in the 
caprice of human nature; the buyers of 
books are more numerous than you are 
willing to imagine, and books adapt 
themselves to more purposes than you 
would believe. Be comforted.’’ At 
this juncture, as luck would have it, 
six or seven people entered the shop 
in succession, who, purchasing several 
volumes, put the poor bookseller into 
better spirits, than did all my consola- 
tions, and I left him manfully resolved 
to prosecute his own business, and not to 
trouble himself with any other. 

M. L. B. 





Planners & Customs of all Nations. 


WESTMORELAND WEDDINGS. 


(For the Mirror.) 

“« The wedding-day—ay what'n a merry sight, 

Sich doings ye may not see every where, 

And then we have a weelish ‘ merry night,’ 

And gaily toast the newly-wedded pair.” 
Rhyming Geordy, the Westmoreland Poet, 
Tue day of marriage has always been 
devoted to festivity. Among the people 
of Westmoreland it is passed in bois- 
terous mirth and amusement. Early: 
in the morning the bridegroom, attended 
by his friends on horseback, proceeds 
to the house of the bride’s father. Here 
they alight, and the bridegroom salutes 
his future partner, after which the whole 
are ushered into the house, where # 
good stout breakfast is —— for 
them. This being ended, the whole 








—— 
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party proceed in cavalcade order to the 
church, accompanied by a fiddler, who 
enlivens the scene by appropriate tunes. 
A garland of such flowers as are in sea- 
son is thrown across the shoulders of 
the bride, and a similar emblem adorns 
the waist of the bridegroom. On the 
conclusion of the ceremony, they repair 
to the nearest alehouse, where many a 
bumper is quaffed to the health of the 
blooming couple. They then return in 
the same order they set out, to the house 
of the bride’s father, where they are 
invited to dine and spend the remainder 
of the day in mirth and festivity. Im- 
mediately on their arrival, however, all 
the company are presented with a slice 
of the bridal cake, denominated wine- 
berry cake,* which it is the bride’s office 
to cut up, and the bridegroom’s to pre- 
sent. The cake, I should note, is cut 
while the ring is placed in the middle of 
it, and is handed round with the same 
prophetic charm upon it. The dinner 
generally consists of a large spiced meat 
pie with sundry etceteras, followed by 
abundance of good country ale, where- 
with to drink the happiness of the joy- 
ful pair. Dancing and other amuse- 
ments occupy the remainder of the day, 
and in the evening the bride and bride- 
groom are chaired in the garden, amidst 
the plaudits of the whole company. 
The whole concludes with a “ merry 
night,’’+ (as mentioned by my old friend, 
Rhyming Geordy, of Kirby Stephen,) 
in the house of the bride’s father, which 
seldom breaks up ere ‘ bright Phoebus ”” 
peeps in at the window. W.H.H. 


* Currants are here called wineberries ; this 
cake is thickly studded with currants and spices 
of every description, and marked with many ap- 
propriate devices 

+ A night spent iv dancing and revelry. 


The Selector; 


LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 
GALT’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
(Concluded from page 210.) 


So much of the pro and con of their 
criticships has already appeared respect- 
ing this work, that we feel but little in- 
clination to contribute our malison. A 
continuation of Notes will be more en- 
tertaining :— 





“ Tuat Byron wrote best when he wrote 
of himself and of his own, has probably 
been already made sufficiently apparent. 
In this respect he stands alone and apart 


from all other “poets, and there will be 
occasion to show, that this peculiarity 
extended much further over all his works, 
than merely to those which may be said 
to have required him to be thus per- 
sonal. The great distinction, indeed, of 
his merit consists in that singularity. 
Shakspeare, in drawing the materials of 
his dramas from tales and history, has, 
with wonderful art, given from his own 
invention and imagination the fittest and 
most appropriate sentiments and lan- 
guage; and admiration at the perfection 
with which he has accomplished this, 
can never be exhausted. The diffrence 
between Byron and Shakspeare consists 
in the curious accident, if it may be so 
called, by which the former was placed 
in circumstances which taught him to 
feel in himself the very sentiments that 
he has ascribed to his characters. Shak- 
speare created the feelings of his, and 
with such excellence, that they are not 
only probable to the situations, but give 
to the personifications the individuality 
of living persons. Byron’s are scarcely 
less so; but with him there was no in- 
vention—only experience—and when he 
attempts to express more than he has 
himself known, he is always compara- 
tively feeble.’’ 


MANFRED. 


“‘Tuat Manfred is the greatest of By- 
ron’s works will probably not be dis- 
puted. It has more than the fatal mys- 
ticism of Macbeth, with the satanic 
grandeur of the Paradise Lost, and the 
hero is placed in circumstances, and 
amidst scenes, which accord with the 
stupendous features of his preternatural 
character. How then, it may be asked, 
does this moral phantom, that has never 
been, bear any resemblance to the poet 
himself? Must not, in this instance, 
the hypothesis which assigns to Byron’s 
heroes his own sentiments and feelings 
be abandoned ? I think not. In noticing 
the deep and solemn reflections with 
which he was affected in ascending the 
Rhine, and which he has embodied in 
the third canto of Childe Harold, I have 
already pointed out a similarity in the 
tenour of the thoughts to those of Man- 
fred, as well as the striking acknow- 
ledgment of the ‘filed’? mind. There 
is, moreover, in the drama, the same 
distaste of the world which Byron him- 
self expressed when cogitating on the 
desolation of his hearth, and the same 
contempt of the insufficiency of his 
genius and renown to mitigate contri- 
tion,—all in strange harmony with the 
same magnificent objects of sight. Is 
not the opening soliloquy of Manfred 
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the very echo of the reflections on the 
Khine ?>— 
My slambers—if I slumber—are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought 
Which then F can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within—and yet I live and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing man. 

“ But the following is more impres- 
sive: it is the very phrase he would 
himself have employed to have spoken of 
the consequences of his fatal marriage : 
My injuries came down on those who loved me, 
On those whom I best loved: 1 never quell’d 
Au enemy, save in my just defence— 

But my embrace was fatal. 


“He had not, indeed, been engaged 
in any duel of which the issue was mor- 
tal; but he had been so far engaged 
with more than one, that he could easily 
conceive what it would have been to 
have quelled an enemy in just defence. 
But unless the reader can himself dis- 
cern, by his sympathies, that there is 
the resemblance I contend for, it is of no 
use to multiply instances. 

“The following extract from the 
poet’s travelling memorandum-book has 
been supposed to contain the germ of 
the tragedy :— 

“ © September 22, 1816.— Left Thunn 
in a boat, which carried us the length of 
the Juke in three hours. The lake small, 
but the banks fine; rocks down to the 
water’s edge; landed at Newhouse ; 
passed Interluechen; entered upon a 
range of scenes beyond all description 
or previous conception; passed a rock 
bearing an inscription; two brothers, 
one murdered the other ; just the place 
for it. After a variety of windings, came 
to an enormous rock ; arrived at the foot 
of the mountain (the Jungfraw) glaciers ; 
torrents, one of these nine hundred feet, 
visible descent; lodge at the curate’s; 
set out to see the valley; heard an ava- 
lanche fall like thunder; glaciers; enor- 
mous storm comes on; thunder and 
lightning and hail, all in perfection and 
beautiful. The torrent is in shape, 
curving, over the rock, like the tail of 
the white horse streaming in the wind, 
just as might be conceived would be that 
of the pale horse on which Death is 
mounted in the Apocalypse: it is nei- 
ther mist nor water, but a something 
between both ; its immense height gives 

a@ wave, a curve, a spreading here, a 
condensation there, wonderful, inde- 
scribable ! 


“ ‘September 23.— Ascent of theWin- 
gren, the dent d’argent shining like truth 
on one side ; on the other the clouds rose 
from the opposite valley, curling up per- 
pendicular precipices like the foam of 
the ocean of hell during a spring-tide. 
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It was white and sulphury, and immea- 
surably deep in appearance; the side 
we ascended was of course not of so 
precipitous a nature; but, on arriving 
at the summit, we looked down on the 
other side upon a boiling sea of cloud 
dashing against the crag on which we 
stood. Arrived at the Greenderwold, 
mounted and rode to the higher glacier, 
twilight, but distinct, very fine ; glacier 
like a frozen hurricane ; starlight beau- 
tiful; the whole of the day was fine, 
and, in point of weather, as the day in 
which Paradise was made. Passed whole 
woods of withered pines, all withered, 
trunks stripped and lifeless, done by a 
single winter.’ 

* Undoubtedly, in these brief and ab- 
rupt, but masterly touches, hints for the 
scenery of Manfred may be discerned ; 
but I can perceive nothing in them which 
bears the least likelihood to their having 
influenced the conception of that sub- 
lime work. 

“There has always been, from the 
first publication of Manfred, a strange 
misapprehension with respect to it in 
the public mind. ‘The whole poem has 
been misunderstood; and the odious 
supposition that ascribes the fearful 
mystery and remorse of the hero to a 
foul passion for his sister, is probably 
one of those coarse imaginations which 
have grown out of the calumnies and 
accusations heaped upon the author. 
How can it have happened that none of 
the critics have noticed that the story is 
derived from the human sacrifices sup- 
posed to have been in use among the 
students of the black art ?”’ 


BEPPO.—LAMENT OF TASSO. 


“ Beronr Childe Harold was finished, 
an incident occurred which suggested to 
Byron a poem of a very different kind to 
any he had yet attempted. Without 
vouching for the exact truth of the anec- 
dote, I have been told that he one day 
received by the mail a copy of Whistle- 
craft’s prospectus and specimen of an 
intended national work; and, moved by 
its playfulness, immediately after read- 
ing it, began Beppo, which he finished 
at a sitting. The facility with which he 
composed renders the story not impro- 
bable ; but, singular as it may seem, th 
poem itself has the facetious flavour in 
it of his gaiety, stronger than even his 
grave works have of his frowardness, 
commonly believed to have been—I think 
unjustly—the predominant mood of his 
character. 

“The Ode to Venice is also to be 
numbered among his compositions in 
that city; a spirited and indignant effu- 
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sion, full of his peculiar lurid fire, and 
rich in a variety of impressive and origi- 
nal images. But there is a still finer 
a which belongs to this period of his 
istory, though written, I believe, before 
he reached Venice—The Lament of 
Tasso: and I am led to notice it the 
more particularly, as one of its noblest 
passages affords an illustration of the 
opinion which I have early maintained — 
that Lord Byron’s extraordinary preten- 
sions to the influence of love was but-a 
metaphysical conception of the passion : 
It is no marvel—from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate'er I saw on earth ; 
Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lovely flowers 
And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees and dream’d uncounted hours.” 


GENEROSITY. 

“ In tracing the course of Lord Byron’s 
career, I have not deemed it at all neces- 
sary to advert to the instances of his 
generosity, or to conduct less pleasant 
to record. Enough has appeared to 
show that he was neither deficient in 
warmth of heart nor in less amiable feel- 
ings ; but, upon the whole, it is not pro- 
bable, that either in his charities or his 
pleasures he was greatly different from 
other young men, though he undoubt- 
edly had a wayward delight in magnify- 
ing his excesses, not in what was to his 
credit, like most men, but in what was 
calculated to do him no honour. More 
notoriety has been given to an instance 
of lavish liberality at Venice than the 
case deserved, though it was unques- 
tionably prompted by a charitable im- 
pulse. The house of a shoemaker, near 
his lordship’s residence, in St. Samuel, 
was burnt to the ground, with all it con- 
tained, by which the proprietor was re- 
duced to indigence. Byron not only 
caused a new, but a superior house to 
be erected, and also presented the suf- 
ferer with a sum of money equal in value 
to the whole of his stock in trade and 
furniture. I should endanger my repu- 
tation for impartiality if I did not, as a 
fair set-off to this, also mention that it 
is said he bought for five hundred crowns 
a baker’s wife. _There might be charity 
in this, too.’? 

COUNTESS GUICCIOLI. 

“ Lorp Byron was at one time much 
attached to her ; nor could it be doubted 
that their affection was reciprocal ; but 
in both, their union outlived their affec- 
tion, for before his departure to Greece 
his attachment had perished, and he left 
her, as it is said, notwithstanding the 
rank and opulence she had forsaken on 
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his account, without any provision. He 
had promised, it was reported, to settle 
two thousand pounds on her; but he 
forgot the intention, or died before it 
was carried into effect.° On her part, 
the estrangement was of a different and 
curious kind—she had not come to hate 
him, but she told a lady, the friend of a 
mutual acquaintance of Lord Byron and 
mine, that she feared more than loved 
him.” — 

A word or two upon the work, gene- 
rally, and we have done. It is a prodigy 
of cheapness, as far as concerns quan- 
tity—nearly 400 full pages, and two 
portraits, Byron and Guiccioli, for five 
shillings. Of its vague and unsatisfac- 
tory character as a piece of biography, 
the reader will loudly complain, unless 
he be so taken up with its variety as to 
dispense with higher merit. We con- 
fess ourselves puzzled at Mr. Galt’s 
sitting down to write the Life of Lord 
Byron at all; but we are even more 
surprised at his imagining himself capa- 
ble of giving anything like an accurate 
analysis of the t’s intellectual cha- 
racter. Of Byron’s “ Life’? Mr. Galt 
seems to know but little more than he 
has obtained from the unsatisfactory 
works of others; and of his intellect he 
appears but to have drawn such a por- 
traiture as scores of the poet’s readers 
might have done. 

If the success of this *‘ Life of Byron”® 
warrant the labour, we suggest its close 
revision, and attention to such “ coinci- 
dences”’ as this: At page 248, “ Hunt’s 
political notoriety was mistaken for lite- 
rary reputation ;”’ and again, at p. 252, 
“ Lord Byron mistook Hunt’s political 
notoriety for literary reputation.’’ 

* Mr. Hobbouse has assured me that this in- 
formation is not correct. ‘I happen,” says he, 
“to know tbat Lord Byron offered to give the 
Guiccioli a sum of money outright, or to leave it 
to her by his will. I also happen to know that 
the lady would not hear of any such present or 
provision; for I have a letter in which Lord 
Byron extols her disinterestedness, and men- 
tions that he has met with a similar refusal from 
another female. As to the beiug in destitute 
circumstances, I cavnot believe it; for Count 
Gamba, her brother, whom I knew very well 
after Lord Byron’s death, never made any com- 
plaint or mention of such a fact : add to which, 
I know a maintenance was provided for her by 
her husband, in q of a law process 
before the death of Lord Byron. 








DRUM ECCLESIASTIC. 

“ Aun, Sir!’? exclaimed an ‘elder, in a 
tone of pathetic recollection, “ our late 
minister,was the man ! He was a poorfu’ 

reacher, for i’ the short time he de- 
ae the word amang us, he knocked 
three pulpits to pieces, and dang the 
guts out 0’ five bibles!’ 
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THE THORNHILL OBELISK, 
Near Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


EVERYTHING connected with the me- 
mory of men eminent for their genius, 
or renowned for their actions, possesses 
a high degree of interest with almost 
every reader; and the annexed sketch 
of arelic of Sir James Thornhill, well 
known as the painter of the interior of 
St. Paul’s Cupola, may be acceptable 
to the readers of your pleasing little 
publication, for the pages of which it 
was expressly sketched. It presents a 
correct view of a monument known in 
the neighbourhood by the name of 
Thornhill Spire. It is an obelisk sur- 
mounted by a belted ball and cross, 
erected by Sir James, to the memory of 
his patron, King George I., and stands 
but a short walk from Thornhill House, 
formerly Sir James’s residence, now 
that of —— Boucher, Esq. and distant 
about three miles from Sturminster New- 
ton. There is a Latin inscription on a 
square tablet, on the north side of the 


obelisk ; time has made so free with fi 


the characters that I could not accu- 
rately make it out, but I discerned the 
date ta be mpccxxv1. The present 
pe sey to preserve it from injuries, 
has very judiciously enclosed it within an 
iron palios: and should this meet his 
eye, I would suggest the propriety of 





renovating the inscription. I do not 
know the exact height of the obelisk, 
but if I might be allowed to guess, I 
should think it between forty and fifty 
feet ; it stands on an eminence, and is 
seen many miles distant. 

Wma. CoLBourne. 


MEDAL TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE IV. 


Mr. E. AveErRN, a medalist of much 
promise, has struck a handsome tribute 
to the memory of our late munificent 
monarch, George the Fourth. The 
medal is’in silver, and nearly double the 
size of a crown-piece. On the obverse 
is the front bust of the king habited ina 
military frock-coat, the fur collar and de- 
coration of which are of delicate execu- 
tion ; the likeness is passing good. On the 
reverse is a kind of pedestal supporting 
the bible, crown, and cushion, and at 
the base is a royal robe, with the 
sceptre, and coronet, feathers, &c. A 
igure of Time strives to grasp the 
crown by ascending the flight of — 
supporting the pedestal, &c., and the 
hieroglyphic bearing of the group is 
ex nine by the inscription, “ George 
IV. died June 26, 1830.”’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WANDERER, 
No. III. 
The Story of a Life. 
(Concluded from page 192.) 


“J sunk down exhausted, and should 
have been washed overboard, had they 
not carried me below. I found next 
morning I had got on board an Ameri- 
ean ship, bound for China: she had 
carried away her main-top mast, and 
sustained considerable damage from her 
collision with the Ocean. I now sunk 
into a state of deep despondency: I 
fancied there was a curse over me, and 
repeated constantly to myself, J am a 
doomed man. We shaped our course 
straight for the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence I intended to work my 
passage back in some homeward-bound 
ship. It belonged to the lubberly Dutch- 
man then, and I waited long and impa- 
tiently before a single sail touched. At 
last my wishes were accomplished, and 
I got a berth in an East Indiaman. I 
waited in London only till the ship was 
paid off, and got on a stage for Bristol. 
After my arrival there, I went down to 
Pill, where I got a cast in a pilot-boat 
as far as Minehead, and commenced to 
walk the rest of my journey next morn- 
ing at day-break. I went eagerly on 
during the day; but as evening ap- 
proached, I slackened, and became 
more and more reluctant every minute 
to reach home. My brother— my brave, 
my dear brother! the recollection of 
his fate — heavily on me. AsI 
neared the well-known scene, a mist 
began to spread around, and night was 
fast closing in. Almost two years had 
elapsed since I parted from those with 
whom alone I could claim the relationshi 

of flesh and blood in this world. There is 
something about our birthplace—which 
those brought up like me well know— 
that occasions a gush of feeling, a thrill 
through the heart, whenever mentioned 
or recollected, even in the most remote 
parts of the globe. I took a circuitous 
route by the coast, to avoid passing the 
village. The sea-coast is singularly bold 
and precipitous on this part of Devon- 
shire. Our cottage, as I have stated, 
was situated by itself, near the sea, not 
far from where the Valley of Rocks 
opens its wild and sterile beunds.. A 
shelving mass of rocky shingles, the 
accumulation of ages, forms, at low- 
water, a narrow and insecure border at 
the foot of the gigantic masses of cliffs 
which bound and check the fury of the 
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ocean. My nearest, indeed the only 
route by which I could reach my mo- 
ther’s cottage, without passing through 
the village, was to descend a steep path 
in the rocks, about three quarters of a 
mile to the eastward, and after opening 
a bluff point, follow the course of the 
coast to the harbour of Lymouth. The 
wind was high, and the haze and dark- 
ness momentarily increased. Absorbed 
in reflection, I descended the cliffs, and 
had walked some distance, as fast as the 
slippiness and the roughness of the way 
permitted, before I thought once on the 
stormy appearance of the night, or the 
state of the flood. I cast an anxious 
glance to seaward. The tide was coming 
rapidly and impetuously in, breaking on 
the rocky beach just below me, some- 
times with a report like thunder, some- 
times mingled with the rapid rolling of 
the pebbles, as the waves receded. I 
could not help feeling some alarm in 
consequence of the lateness of the hour, 
bat I had gone over the same way a 
hundred times, when the tide was as far 
advanced as on this night. I quickened 
my pace, however, towards the point, 
sustaining several severe falls in conse- 
quence. The shingles had diminished 
to a foot’s-breadth when I passed it, and 
sheets of spray were already breaking 
against the rocks. I felt a sinking of 
mind—a depression of energy I could 
hardly account for; and I now saw 
that I must have a run for it, if I wished 
to escape the salt sea for my winding 
sheet. The waves struck me momen- 
tarily; I had advanced almost within 
sight of my birthplace, and cast a glance 
to the frowning cliffs aloft, with the de- 
termination, even in that pitchy dark- 
ness, of scaling them. I sprung up- 
wards, and caught hold of a projecting 
= of rock ; but a huge mass of wave 
ifted itself up, and broke over with re- 
sistless violence, washing me back in its 
tevulsion. I was stunned; but my heart 
rose, for I had seen a light glimmering 
in the distance, which I knew to be my 
home. I now knew where I was, and 
made a second attempt with more suc- 
cess: after climbing and struggling a 
uarter of an hour more, I stood safe on 
the summit, and rapidly descended into 
the valley. My heart beat high as I 
neared the well-known cottage; but 
before lifting the latch, or discovering 
myself, I looked through a chink in the 
window into the interior. There was 
my favourite brother Harry, now grown 
a fine lad, sitting as formerly within 
the chimney nook ; but I looked in vain 
for my mother or Tom. In another 
corner of the fire-place a female was 
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stooping, whom I instantly recognised 
as Sally Luscombe, once a flame of my 
own. I felt how it was, and gently lift- 
ing the latch of the door, sprung into 
my brother’s arms—nature could stand 
it no longer. At our parting, there had 
been five of us; we were now reduced 
to two. But I fear I weary you. After 
we had become somewhat composed, I 
learned that poor Tom had met a simi- 
lar fate to Charley, being drowned off 
Lundy, with his old master, in the Tiger, 
of Ilfracome ; and my mother, hearing a 
report about the same time that the 
Ocean had foundered, with all hands, 
took to her bed, and died with a broken 
heart. Will had been married about 
six months. I joined my brother once 
more in our old occupation, and we 
passed twelve months prosperously 
enough; but my mind was far from 
happy. One night, about this time, we 
put to sea;—he, poor fellow, was in 
great spirits ; his wife was expected to 
be confined daily, and a husband’s feel- 
ings at such a time are well known. We 
returned late, and found her almost in 
the agonies of death,—she had been 
seized with premature labour, and the 
surgeon, who was a bungling fellow, 
declared he could save neither her nor 
the child. They both perished. 

“ Poor Harry was inconsolable ; our 
home became irksome to me, and I 
urged him to go a voyage or two with 
me, and let the fishing-boat while we 
were absent. After much reluctance, 
he at lastacceded. We went to Bristol, 
and Mr. Stone, the brother of my old 
skipper of the Ocean, who felt much in- 
terest in me on that account, made me 
chief mate, and gave Harry a berth, in 
the Prosperous, which was then fitting 
out for Buenos Ayres, under his com- 
mand. We went down the beautiful 
river Avon with a fair wind; but after 
lying the night in King’s Road, it veered 
round to the west, and we were detained 
some time. Harry here felt misgivings 
as to the voyage, repented his resolu- 
tion, and wanted to return to Linton; 
but I reasoned and ridiculed him out 
of it. At length, after considerable 
detention, a fair breeze sprung up, and 
we pursued our voyage rapidly. <A 
livelier thing than the Prosperous was 
never afloat—squared away free; but 
hauled close up to the wind, her sailing 
was very different. We continued to 
have favouring breezes, till one day, not 
long after we passed the line, the wind 
dropped considerably, and we could not 
make by the log, even with crowded 
ig more than three knots or so aa 

our. 
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“The day was intensely hot. The 
sails flapped idly about the masts; the 
sea-birds came flying listlessly round, 
settling on the shrouds and yards of the 
ship ; the pitch boiled out of the seams 
under the influence of that blazing sun, 
and you could not touch anything from 
out the shade of the awning without 
creating a blister on your hand. The 
sea, unless in the ship’s wake, was 
almost like glass, except when a flying 
fish dipped its glistening wings in the 
water, or a shark rushed on its prey. 
The attention of the passengers and 
crew was in some measure diverted by 
observing the movements of the latter, 
a number of which hovered about the 
ship, and several hooks were baited to 
catch them. At last a shout aft an- 
nounced that a shark had been hooked 
on one of the lines set out on the lar- 
board quarter. Eight or ten of the 
gp and crew, including Harry, 

astily, and without thought, sprung 
into the boat swinging astern, calling 
on those left on deck to be quick and 
lower it. The last man had _ hardly 
on into her before one end of the 
ine gave way, and the whole were preci- 
pitated into the sea. I was startled by a 
sudden shriek ; I rushed to the quarter- 
deck, and found all hands there throw- 
ing everything portable overboard—hen- 
coops, capstan bars, empty casks, spurs, 
anything that would float. Captain 
Stone was almost frantic, exclaiming, 
‘ Lower a boat! d—n— bear a hand 
there—lower away I say!’ Regardless 
of the consequences, intent only on sav- 
ing my last surviving brother, I sprung 
into the larboard mizen-chains, and in- 
stantly jumped overboard. The party 
were already considerably dispersed.— 
The greutest danger to be apprehended 
was from the sharks, which hovered in 
numbers about the ship, seeking vora- 
ciously for prey ; but my anxiety was 
such, that personal risk never entered 
my head—I had one object in view which 
absorbed all other feelings. I had not 
swam far before I was aroused by a 
great stir in the water. Tom Darling- 
ton, the under mate, had been making 
fast for the ship, when he was marked 
by,a shark. He was aware of his situa- 
tion, but escape was impossible: he 
sung out for aid though; but the mon- 
ster sank, prepared itself for a spring, 
and darted at him, bearing the poor 
fellow shrieking off in his enormous 
jaws, crunching and crackling every 
bone in his body—till every nerve in 
mine was agonized—as he swifty dived 
away from the missiles that were now 
hurled towards him. I sickened with 
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horror at this dreadful scene, but every 
instant was worth a life. There had 
been evidently some delay in lowering 
the boat; the ship was drifting away 
fast from us; indeed the scene began to 
assume a degree of frightful interest, 
sufficient to paralyze any one but those 
who, like myself, had been brought up 
early amidst difficulty and danger. One 
or two men, whom I fancied were the 
passengers, went down near me with a 
faint cry; still I could not meet with 
my brother, and the worst presentiment 
forced itself into my mind. The boat 
was now within hail; I raised my hand, 
and shouted loudly, but my cries were 
unheard, as their attention was fully oc- 
cupied by other sinking wretches. I saw 
an arm, and then a head, appear for a 
moment above the surface of the water. 
I instinctively recognised my brother—a 
glow of intense delight, mingled with 
agony, came over me. He sunk ;—I 
yelled in my despair. The exhausted 
man seemed to revive at the sound of 
help: with an effort almost super- 
human—for I also was exhausted with 
the long-continued exertion—I grasped 
him; he eagerly clutched my arm, 
crying faintly, ¢ Arthur, I am dying!’ 
‘ Cheer up, Harry,’ I replied, ‘ the boat 
is near us, we shall yet be saved!’ and 
I shouted again—I threw my whole soul 
in a cry for help. It was not in vain ; 
the sound of the advancing oars brought 
renewed life into my soul. At this mo- 
ment the deep breathing of the huge 
monster we had hooked was heard—oh, 
God !—near us. They saw the danger 
in the boat, and raised a loud shout. 
There was a commotion in the waters ; 
the monster whirled round, lashing his 
huge tail with great violence. It struck 
my brother slightly; but it was too 
much for him—with a loud, convulsive 
yell of horror and disgust, he sunk for 
the last time! and I—and I was too 
weak now to save him. The boat came 
up. Merciful Providence! there was 
again a void before me—I never saw 
him more! * _ ba 

“Since that time I have wandered 
over the land and sea, a reckless and 
broken-hearted man. The blood of my 
brothers seemed to rise up against me: 
that withering desolation entered my 
soul which makes the heart a desert. 
The dying shrieks of William and Harry 
pursued me constantly: I even shouted 
them in my dreams. Sometimes praying 
to God to overwhelm me, I have rushed 
into perils on sea and land—yet here I 
still survive. But Providence is very 
merciful! His decrees are truly omni- 
potent! During the progress of a fever, 


in which my life wag despuired of, the 
consolations of religion were instilled 
into my mind by a worthy clergyman at 
sea; and I have learned to become re- 
signed to the past, and to trust to that 
Providence which has never yet forsaken 
me. The last survivor in a water-logged 
ship in the Atlantic, my life was pre- 
served by the Bonne Esperance. As 
you have seen, once more I am a ship- 
wrecked man !”’ Vyvyan. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
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THE HOUR OF THOUGHT. 
BY DELTA. 
Tue ord of day is sinking, 
The star of eve is winking, 
he silent dews 
Their balm dffuse, 
Tic summer flowers are drinking ; 
The valley shades grow drearer, 
The atmosphere grows clearer, 
Around all swim, 
Perplex’d and dim, 
Yet the distant bills seem uearer,— 
(ver their tops the eye may mark 
The very leaves, distinct and dark. 


Now eastern skies are lighteninz, 
Wood, mead, and mount are brightening, 
Sink in the blaze 
The stellar rays, 
The clouds of heaven are whitening ; 
ow the curfew-tell is ringing, 
Now the birds forsake their singing, 
The beetle fi 
Hums dully by, 
And the bat bis flight is winging ; 
While the glowing, glorious moon, 
Gives to-night the sinile of noou. 


Oh, then in churchyards hoary, 

With many a mournful story, 
’Tis sweet to stray, 
Mid tombstones gray, 

And muse on earthly glory, 

Thoughts—deeds—and days departed, 

Up irom the past are started, 

Time’s noon and night, 
Its bloom and blight, 

Hopes crown’d with bliss, or thwarted ; 
Halcyon peace or demon strife, 
Sweetening or disturbing life. 

Then wake the dreams of childhood, 

Its turbulent or mild mood— 


From chestnut green, 
Till all the air is ringing ; 
Restless swallows twittering hy, 
And the gorgeuus sunset sky. 


Of olden times entrancing ;— 
She scans each strange tradition 
Of dim-eyed Superatition,— 
e monk in hood 
With book and rood, 
And Nun in cell'd contrition ; 
Horsemen winding through the dale, 
Morions dark, and shiming mail. 
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Ah, where are they that knew us, 
That then spake kindly to us? 
Why thus should they 
In evil day 
So frigidly eschew us? 
We call them—they appear vot; 
They listen not, thev hear not ; 
Their course is run; 
Their day is done ; 
They hope nut, and they fear not ; 
Past for them are heat and cold, 
Death hath penn’d them in his fold. 


Above their bones unknowing, _ 
Wild flowers and weeds are growing, 
By moon or sun 
Is nothing done — 
To them a thought bestowing: 
In dark repose they wither, 
Like weeds blown hither—thither— 
Alone, alone, 
The Last Trump's tone 
Shall call them up together. 
Thou shalt bear it, Silence drear, 
Grave oblivious, thou shalt hear, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





CHURCH-BELLS, HEARD AP EVENING. 
O MELANCHOLY bells, who toll the way 

'o dusty death! 
O damp, green, grassy churchyard—mounds of 


clay, 
Arched inwards by grey bones, which once (men 
say) 


Were moved by breath ! 


O never seek I ye, when the summer day 
Is past and flown; 

But rather do I wander far away, 

Where’er kind voices sound, or children play ; 
Or love is known: 


By some friend’s quiet hearth, where gentle 
words 


Unsought are won ; 
*Mongst cheerful music sweet of morning birds, 
Or list to lowings deep of distant berds, 

At set of sun! 


Where nature breathes or blossoms—sweet 
thoughts rise— 
Or rivers run— . 
Where’er Life’s sunny summer spirit flies— 
There \ct me be, until my spirit dies, 
And all is done! 
Fraser's Magazine. 


——— 


HORRIBLE THINGS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE COURSE OF TIME.” 


HEarp ye ever the fiend of the wave 

Grow] doleful along the dark shore ? 
Heard ye ever a groan from the grave, 

Or the murdered child shriek in its gore ? 


Heard ye ever despair deeply sigh, 
When hope flitted far from his sight ? 

Heard ye ever the traveller's cry, 
When beset by assassins of night ? 


Heard ye ever the sprite of the blast 
Wail through the sad mansions of death? 
Heard ye ever a wretched outcast 
Biaspheme with his last gasping breath? 


Heard ye ever the cold clod of dust, 
Crumble down on the coffin low laid? 
Heard ye ever the life-seeking thrust 
Of the murderer’s blood-glutted blade ? 


Heard ye ever the lung thunder-clap 

Bellow throuch the dark womb of the night ? 
Heard ye ever the death-warning rap, 

Or bell tolling without mortal might ? 


Heard ye ever the ghost of the north 

How] loud from the mountain’s dark side ? 
Heard ye ever the gore gurgle forth 

From the throat of the wild suicide ? 
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Heard ye ever the maniac's yell, 
Or the clank of the strong iron rings ? 
Heard ye ever a groan from deep Hell ?— 
If so--ye have heard most horrible thiugs. 
This hitherto unpublished composi- 
tion by the late highly-gifted author of 
“‘ The Course of Time,’’ is laid before 
our readers only as a literary curiosity. 
We have received it from a source that 
places its authenticity beyond doubt. It 
1s probably an early composition of the 
oet; and although, doubtless, never 
intended to appear in print, it can in no 
way prejudice the reputation of one 
whose name is linked “ with his land’s 
language.”’— British Magazine. 


Hotes of a Meader. 


ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 


(From the Menageries, Vol. ii. or Part 
13, of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.) 

The Duke of Devonshire’s Elephant. 


Exepuants have become so easy of 
attainment in England, that we may 
readily believe an dote told regard- 
ing the elephant which lately died at 
Chiswick,—that the Duke of Devon- 
shire, having been asked by a lady of 
tank what she should send him from 
India, and having laughingly answered, 
‘‘Oh, nothing smaller than an elephant,”’ 
was surprised to find, at the expiration 
of some months, a very handsome female 
of the species consigned to his care. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s elephant 
was kept at his grace’s villa at Chis- 
wick, er circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to its health na docility. 
The house in which she was shut u 
was of large dimensions, well venti- 
lated, and arranged in every particular 
with a proper regard to the comfort of 
the pote 4 But she often had the 
range of a spacious paddock ; and the 
exhibition of her sagacity was therefore 
doubly pleasing, for it was evidently not 
effected by rigid confinement. At the 
voice of her keeper she came out of 
her house, and immediately took up a 
broom, ready to perform his bidding in 
sweeping the paths or the grass. She 
would follow him round the enclosure 
with a pail or a watering-pot, showing 
her readiness to take that share of la- 
hour which the elephants of the East 
are so willing to perform. Her reward 
‘was a carrot and some water ; but pre- 
viously to satisfying her thirst by an 
ample draught, she would exhibit her 
ingenuity in emptying the contents of 
a soda-water bottle, which was tightly 
corked. This she effected in a singu- 
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larly adroit manner. Pressing the small 
bottle against the ground with her enor- 
mous foot, so as to hold it securely at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, she 
gradually twisted out the cork with her 
trunk, although it was very little above 
the edge of the neck; then, without 
altering the position, she turned her 
trunk round the bottle, so that she 
might reverse it, and thus empty the 
water into the extremity of the probos- 
cis. This she accomplished without 
spilling a drop; and she delivered the 
empty bottle to her keeper before she 
attempted to discharge the contents of 
the trunk into the mouth. She per- 
formed another trick which required 
equal nicety and patience. The keeper, 
who was accustomed to ride on her neck 
like the mohouts, or elephant drivers of 
India, had a large cloth or housing, 
which he spread over her, when he thus 
bestrode her in somewhat of oriental 
state. Upon alighting, which she al- 
lowed him to do by kneeling, he desired 
her to take off the cloth. This she 
effected by putting the muscles of her 
loins in action, so that the shrinking of 
her loose skin gave motion to the cloth, 
and it gradually wriggled on one side, 
till it fell by its own weight. The cloth 
was then, of course, in a heap; but the 
elephant, spreading it carefully upon the 
grass with her trunk, folded it up, as a 
napkin is folded, till it was sufficiently 
compact for her purpose. She then 
poised it with her trunk for a few se- 
conds, and by one jerk threw it over her 
head to the centre of her back, where it 
remained as steady as if the burden had 
been adjusted by human hands. The 
affection of this poor animal for her 
keeper was very great. The man who 
had the charge of her in 1828, when we 
saw her, had attended her for five years, 
having succeeded another who had been 
with her eight or ten years. When first 
placed under his charge, she was in- 
tractable for some time, evidently resent- 
ing the loss of her former friend; but 
she gradually became obedient and at- 
tached, and would cry after him when- 
ever he was absent for more than a few 
hours. The elephants of India, in the 
same way, cannot easily be brought to 
obey a-stranger, and manifest a remark- 
able Foie of their old mohouts if 





they sgould meet after a long separation.* 
The Qephant of the Duke of Devon- 
shire was about twenty-one years old 
when she died, eurly in 1829. We have 
understood that the disease which car- 


ee Williamson's Oriental Field Sports, 
p. 41. 
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ried her off was pulmonary consump- 
tion. 

The elephants of the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, have, by comparison 
with the elephants of our close mena- 
geries, a life of much happiness. Their 
cells are spacious ; they are let out, at 
sige periods, to range about a 
arge enclosure; and they have a bath 
which they enjoy with infinite delight in 
warm weather. We saw, in 1825, the 
large male (who is since dead) up to his 
middle in a pool, in hot day in August, 
spouting the water from his trunk with 
scarcely less joy than he would feel in 
his native woods. When his bath was 
finished, he would stand quietly for a 
little time in the sun ;—and then, ga- 
thering a quantity of dust in his trunk, 
blow it over his back till the crevices in 
his skin were sufficiently covered to be 
protected against the flies. 


CORRUPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Tue Christian religion, as given to man 
by its Divine Author, was perfect in 
truth and simplicity; but it was sent 
forth into a world in which error abound- 
ed, and the stream had hardly left the 
fountain when it became defiled with 
mundane impurities. Earnestly and re- 
peatedly does the zealous Paul inveigh 
against those who mingled what he 
called the “ beggarly elements’’ and the 
“ fables’”’ of Judaism with the spiritual 
precepts of the Gospel; and strongly 
does he warn to avoid “ profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of knowledge, 
falsely so called.’” But the evil was not 
to be checked, and Oriental and Grecian 
philosophy rapidly mingled with Gospel 
simplicity. 

he heat of eastern climates inspires 
indolence and the love of contemplation. 
The human mind becomes absorbed in 
rapturous visions of light and expanse, 
and men learn to regard the soul, the 
commencement of whose existence they 
cannot conceive, as having descended 
from the realms of supernal light into 
the body, its present darksome dungeon, 
whence it was to reascend to its former 
blissful abode. Hence the body being 
a prison, and matter evil, the object of 
the soul was to emancipate itself from 
their influence. This was to be best 
effected, it was thought, by mortification 
of the flesh and senses; and hence the 
voluntary mutilations, the corporeal tor- 
tures, rigid abstinence, and ail that sys- 
tem of self-torment which distinguishes 
the yogee, the fakeer, and the monk. 
Others, but fewer in number, drew a 
contrary conclusion, and maintained that 
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the acts of its impure companion were 
indifferent to the pure soul; and they 
freely indulged in the practice of the 
grossest sensuality. —- Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol. IX. Outlines of History. 


THE DEVIL’S PROGRESS. 
A puNGENT satire on the public cha- 
racters of our times—occasionally in 
good taste, but much more frequently 
sacrificing feeling to fun. It is affected 
to be palmed on the Editor of the Court 
Journal, which is altogether a bungling 
failure; since not a scintillation of re- 
semblance can be traced in the two 
works ; and it can be neither credit nor 





advantage for the author of the Devil’s’ 


Progress to revolve around that orb of 
illustrious dulness. His genius merits 
brighter company; and he should re- 
collect that irony is at best like playing 
with edge-tools. 

The opening is warm and glowing, as 
the reviewer would say :— 


The Devil sits in his easy chair, 
Sipping his sulphur tea, 

And gazing out, with a pensive air, 
O’er the broad bitumen sea ; 

Lulled into sentimental mood, 

By the spirits’ far. off wail, 

That sweetly, o’er the burning fluo, 
Floats on the brimstone gale! 

The Devil, who can be sad, at times, 
In spite of all his mummery, 

Aud grave,—though not so prosy quite 
As drawn by his friend Montgomery — 
The Devil, to-day, has a dreaming air, 
And his eye is raised, and his throat is bare ! 


His musings are of many things, 
That—gooa or ill—befell, 

Since Adam's sons macadamized 

The highways into bell:— 

And the Devil—whose mirth is xever loud— 
Laughs with a quiet mirth, 

As he thinks how well his serpent tricks 
Have been mimicked, upon earth ; 

Of Eden and of England, soiled 
And darkened by the foot 

Of those who preach with adder-+ 
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And for its soft and sole reply, 

A murmur and a sweet, low sizh, 

But not a spoken word ; 

And, yet, they made the waters start 

Into his eyes whc heard, 

For, they told of a most loving heart, 

In a voice like that of a bird !— 

Of a heart that loved—though it loved ia vain, 
grieving—and, yet, not a pain !— 

A love that took an early root, 

And had an early doom, 

Like trees that never grow to fruit, 

And, early, shed their bloom '— 

Of vanished hopes and happy smiles, 

All lost for evermore ; 

Like ships, that sailed for sunny isies, 

But never came to shore !— 

A flower that, in its withering, 

Preserved its fragrance, long ;— 

A spirit that had lost its wing, 

But, still, retained its song !— 

A joy that could not, adi, be lost, 

A comfort in despair '!— 

And the Devil fled, like a lated ghost, 

That snuffs the purer air ; 

For he felt how lovers’ own sweet b:e:th 

Surrounds them, like a spell, 

And he hnew that love, “as strong as death,” 

Is far too strong for Hell; 

And, from the country of its birth, 

Brings thoughts—in sorrow or in mirth— 

That sanctify the earth,— 

Like angels, earthward tempest driver, 

And waiting to-return to heaven! 


This passage and the Hebrew’s prayer, 
still further on, are the best portions of 
the poem; and in such writing evi- 
dently lies the writer’s forte. There 


-are five etchy illustrations ; but the 


ang would have been “‘ most adorned ”’ 
y their omission. 


QUIN. 


Quin and Foote associated with the best 
company; and Quin, like Foote, was 
distinguished for a certain contempt for 
a portion of the society he courted— 
namely, the more noble, but less intelli- 
gent. Dining one day at a party in 
Bath, Quin uttered something which 





And those who eat the fruit. 
Towards the close is the following :— 
He stood beside a cottage lone, 
And listened tu a lute, 
One summer eve, when the breeze was gonc, 
And tbe nightingale was mute! 
moon was watching, on the bill, 
The stream was staid, and the maples still, 
To hear a Icver's suit, 
That—half a vow, and half a prayer— 
Spoke less of hope than of despair ; 
And rose into the calm, soft air, 
As sweet and low 
As he bad heard—oh, woe! ob, woe — 
The flutes of angels, long ago! 


“ By every hope that earthward clings, 

By faith, that mounts on angel-wing<, 

By dreams that make nigl* shadows bright, 
And truths that turn our day to night, 

By childhood’s smile, and manbood’s tear, 
By pleasure’s day, and sorrow's year, 

By all the strains that fancy sings, 

And pangs that time so surely brings, 

For joy or grief—for hope or fear, 

For all hereafter—as for here, 


In peace or strife—in storm or shine, 
My soul is wedded unto thine!” 





d a general murmur of delight. 
A nobleman present, who was not illus- 
trious for the brilliancy of his ideas, ex- 
claimed—* What a pity ’tis, Quin, my 
boy, that a clever fellow like you should 
be aplayer!’’ Quin fixed and flashed 
his eye upon the person, with this reply, 
‘¢ What would your lordship have me 
be ?—a lord!’ Quin was also distin- 
guished for his attachment to the society 
of females, though the accounts which 
have been handed down of his rugged 
habits and ‘propensities, may have led 
the reader to a contrary supposition. 
Where ladies were present one evening, 
the subject of conversation was the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras. Quin remained 
silent. One of the party (remarkable 
for the whiteness of her neck) asked 
Quin his opinion—“ Do you believe in 
the transmigration of souls, Mr. Quin ?”’ 
“Qh, yes, madam,”’  “ And pray may 
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I inquire, what creature’s form you 
would prefer hereafter to inhabit ?”’ 
‘A fly’s, madam.” A fiy!”? “Yes, 
that I might have the pleasure, at some 
future day, of resting on your ladyship’s 
neck.’’ There was infinite delicacy in 
the following :—Being asked by a lady, 
why it was reported that there were 
more women in the world than men, he 
replied—* It is in conformity with the 
arrangements of nature, madam: we 
always see more of heaven than earth.”’ 
— Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage. 





PANORAMA OF SWITZERLAND. 


Turis is another of Mr. Leigh’s beauti- 
fully-executed Panoramic Views. It 
consists of Switzerland, as viewed from 
the summit of Mount Righi, with an 
ingenious circular view of the country, 
and a book of descriptive notices. In 
delicacy, finish, and completeness, it 
equals any of the similar representa- 
tions which have issued from the same 
spirited publisher. 

By the way, these Panoramas and 
their concise descriptive references are 
manifest improvements on the Guide 
Books of old. By taking one of the 
former in your sac de nuit, you obtain on 
the spot all the information you desire, 
and by the panoramic picture you may 
identify every point of interest. 





ALBUM VERSES. 


A vouue of these trifles, by Mr.Charles 
Lamb, has been on our table for some 
weeks, quietly reposing beneath three 
of Mr. Wilmot Horton’s pamphlets on 
political economy. Perhaps they could 
not have found a safer concealment. 

The “ AlbumVerses’’ are printed more 
by way of advertisement for their pub- 
lisher, than for their intrinsic merit; 
although we are free to confess they 
contain some sprightly conceits and well- 
turned fancies. There is some humour 
in the following, from an 


ODE TO THE TREADMILL: 


Incompetent my song to raise 

To its just height thy praise, 

Great Mill! 

That by thy motion proper 

(No thanks to wind, or sail, or working rill,) 

Grinding that stubborn corn, the Human will, 

Turn’st out men’s consciences, 

That were begrimed before, as clean and sweet 

As flour from purest wheat, 

Into thy hopper. 

All reformation short of thee but nonsense is, 

Or human, or diviue. 

Compared with thee, 

What are the labours of that Jumping Sect, 

Which feeble laws connive at rather than re- 
spect? 

Thou dost not bump, 

Or jump, 


But walt men into virtue ; betwixt crime 
Aud slow repentance giving breathing time, 
And leisure to be good ; 

Instructing with discretion demi-reps 

How to direct their steps. 


Thou best Philosopher made out of wood ! 
Not that which framed the tub, 

Where sate the Cynic cub, 

With nuthing in bis bosom sympathetic ; 
But from those groves derived, I deem, 
Where Plato nursed his dream 

Of immortality ; 

Seeing that clearly 

Thy system all is merely 

Peripatetic. 

Thou to thy pupils dost such lessons give 
Of how to live 


With temperance, sobriety, morality, 
‘A new art,) 


hat from thy school, by furce of virtuous decds, 
Each Tyro now proceeds 
A “ Walking Stewart!” 


THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK. 


Here are three and forty. Fairy Tales 
and Nursery Stories, with nearly 300 
wood-cuts—a juvenile library and gal- 
lery of pictures in one square volume 
of no extraordinary dimensions. The 
type is of very readable size, and the 
getting up of the book is admirable in 
its way. 

The recollections of delight which 
children of a “ larger growth”? feel at 
such a volume as the present must be 
universal. The tales themselves are the 
stock pieces of the nursery stage, the 
first and second ages of the world—the 
cuts are so many scenes—and the fron- 
tispiece, introducing characters from the 
spe stories, is like the tableau, or 
ast scene of a pantomime. 

Apart from the primitive enjoyments, 
only think of the richness and variety 
of the impressions which these sto- 
ries left behind them Take a few: 
Aladdin—what a gorgeous picture of 
Eastern magnificence ; 44 Baba—with 
its maraudering romance; Blue Beard 
—and its contrasting shades of exquisite 
sensibility and ruthless revenge; The 
Children in the Wood, with its cruel 
guardian and faithful servant ;. Cénder- 
ella, and the blessings of meekness and 
humility ; Gulliver, and its unique pic- 
ture of a nation; the chivalrous spirit 
of Jack the Giant Killer; und La Pe- 
rouse and Philip Quarll, with their 
sketches of savage life; Robin Hood 
and all the greenwood freshness of the 
romance of real life; Robinson Crusoe, 
with the sublime lesson of man’s never- 
failing reliance on the goodness of God 
and the exertion of his own industry— 
how many thousand times must such an 
association have cheered the bitterness 
of human suffering, and caused its very 
cup to mantle high with hope; /Vit- 
tington again that brings still closer a 
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similar lesson to the very core of social 
life; the Seven Champions and Valen- 
tine and Orson, with their glitter 
and glare, like so many illuminated 
leaves from the emblazonments of 
chivalry : and a host of others. Then 
the kings and queens, the princes and 
princesses, of juvenile mytostony; are 
worth all the plain mechanical people 
of our days; the music and lights of 
their banquets have not -since been 
opuiets the trap doors and machinery 
of their castles, &c. are not superseded 
by the steam-engine enchantment of 
these times ; our palaces are but mere 
egg-shells compared with their kingly 
abodes, our castles are but mere tur- 
rets, and one of their kings saw and 
spent more gold in a day than,our year’s 
civil list, or a master of the’ mint issues 
during his whole service. A thousand 
other delights give this mythology of 


the nursery a “ long trail of light”? in — 


our memories. 

It is some recommendation to know 
that the editorship of the “« Child’s Own 
Book ”’ has been entrusted to a lady- 
hand. The Engravings are. mostly 
spirited, as they ought to be for Fairy 
Tales. The supplement: of juvenile 
poetry by Goldsmith, Cowper. Southey, 
and Wordsworth, is in good taste. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of uncousidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





‘THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

(Written in an exquisitely fair hand.) 
Miss —— presents compliments to the 
Editor of the Mirror, and begs him if at 
all afflicted with that very worst of hu- 
man pains, ‘ tooth-ache,” to adopt the 
following simple and truly efficacious 
plan :—Light a paper match, then blow 
out the flame, and instantly place it in 
the mouth as near as possible to the 
painful tooth ; keep the Jips closed for a 
minute or two, when the smoke from 
the burnt paper will completely remove 
the pain. 


. GERMAN HUMILITY. 

Tue following singular frontispiece was 
a few years ago, affixed to an edition of 
one of the classics, published on, the 
continent, by one Seger. The copper- 
plate, which faces the title-page, re- 
presents on one side Christ upon.the 
Cross, and on the other a figure of 
the author, from whose mouth a label 
appears to issue forth with the follow- 
ing words :—‘ Lord Jesus, lovest thou 
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me ?”? 


His question is thus answered 
by another label affixed to the mouth 
of the person addressed : —“ Highly 
famed, excellent, and most learned Doc- 
tor Seger, Imperial Poet, and well-de- 
serving Master of the School of Wit- 
tenburg—thou knowest I love thee ! ! !”” 





Literal Extract of a private Letter from 
a Quaker in the country to his Friend 
in town. 

“¢ Fr1iEND JoHN,—I desire thee to be so 

kind as to go to one of those sinful men 

in the flesh, called an Attorney, and let 
him take out an Instrument with a seal 

Sixed thereunto, by means whereof we may 

seize the the outward - tabernacle of 

Timothy > and bring him before 

the sheep-skin men at Westminster, 

and teach him ¢o do as he would be done 
by. Andso I rest thy Friend in the light, 

* Z. B.M. Greetham, Rutland.”’ 


PULLING EARS BY WAY OF REMEM- 
: BRANCE, &c. 
Amone the Romans it was a custom to 
pull or pinch the ears of witnesses, 
present at any transaction, that they 
might remember it when they were 
called to give in their testimony. Among 
the Athenians, it was a mark of nobi- 
lity to have the ears bored; and among 
the Hebrews and Romans this- was ‘a 
mark of servitude. Butler tells us- 
“ that a witty knave bargained with a 
seller of lace, in London, for so much 
lace as would reach from one of his ears 
to the other. When they had agreed, 
he told her that he believed she had not 
anys enough to perform the covenant, 
or one of his ears was nailed to the pil- 
lory at Bristol. Mandeville tells of a 
people somewhere, that used their ears 
or cushions. And a servant of his 
(says Dr. Bulwer,) that could not con- 
ceal his Midas, told me lately in private, 
that going to bed, he binds them to his 
crown, and they serve him for quilted 
night-caps.”’ P. T. W. 
GREEK HEROISM. 

Miavuis, the Greek admiral, seeing 
the government wanted money, collected 
all the remains of his own fortune, and 
distributed it amongst the captains and 
sailors: “ If I die (said he,) it will be 
useless to me; arid if we are victorious, 
my country’s safety will be to me an 
ample reward.’? W.G.C. 
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